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Enthusiasm. 


Taere is a world of meaning in this single word. . Like abstract 
terms in general, however, it is hard to define. In religion, it suggests 
the madness of the zealot; in reform, fanaticism ; in science and art, the 
ardor of a noble ambition. 

In giving such latitude to the term, we are conscious that we militate 
against high authority. “ Where there is no error of imagination ”— 
says Taylor in his Natural History of Enthusiasm— no misjudging of 
realities—no calculations which reason condemns, there is no enthusiasm; 
even though the soul may be on fire with the velocity of its movement 
in pursuit of its chosen object. If once we abandon this distinction, 
language will want a term for a well-known and very common vice of 
the mind; and, from a wasteful perversion of phrases, we must be redu- 
ced to speak of qualities most noble and most base by the very same 
designation.” But he has robbed a specific agency of its name without 
furnishing us a substitute, and if we acquiesce in the arbitrary appropria- 
tion —“ language will want a term for a well-known and very common 
‘principle’ of the mind,” no less deserving a name than its baser coun- 
terpart. To the metaphysician it may convey the idea of morbid excite- 
ment, imagination disordered and reason dethroned ; but to us it speaks 
of youth, and hope, and healthful activity. 
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Excitement is essential to the highest exercise of mental power. 
Mighty elements in the intellectual world may exist, and, passing away, 
“be as though they had not been.” Society is full of undeveloped 
genius, whose latent energy needs only to be aroused to startle the 
world; as the atmosphere is fraught with a dormant agency whose pres- 
ence is scarcely perceived till its concentrated power arms the terrific 
thunderbolt. Great emergencies may summon up the energies for the 
moment, but their action is fitful and spasmodic. Enthusiasm isa living 
principle, stimulating the whole being and uniting its resources. 

It gives depth, intensity and vigor to thought. Socrates, Newton, 
Shakspeare, and a myriad princes in the realm of mind were actuated 
by an all absorbing enthusiasm in their favorite spheres. Though 
enthusiasm does not of necessity imply greatness, there can be no great 
achievements in the intellectual world without it. 

It gives strength and vivacity to expression. Eloquence has been 
aptly defined as “the Enthusiasm of reason.” The secret of the ora- 
tor’s power and the author’s charm lies in that lively principle, which, 
quickening every sentiment and glowing in every word, awakens inter- 
est and enlists the sympathy. 

It gives efficiency to action. Every record of successful achievement 
is a record of enthusiastic exertion. Every great reform since the 
world began owes its success to the zealous devotion of its moving spir- 
its. The studio of the artist, the legislative hall and the battle field, 
alike attest the stupendous power of an enthusiasm which concentrates 
all interest, activity and vigor upon the single object of pursuit. 

Enthusiasm is an element essential to success. It is true that 


‘*Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
And some have greatness thrust upon them,” 


but Fortune never conferred greatness in any other sense than placing it 
within reach of enthusiastic exertion. External circumstances may con- 
spire in vain to exalt a passive aspirant. A vital principle within, ani- 
mating every faculty, quickening every nerve and “urging the whole 
man onward, right onward to his object,” is the only sure guarantee of 
success. Enthusiasm not only dares to attempt great things, but ignores 
discouragement. Identifying possibilities with actual achievements, and 
clothing all with the charm of novelty, it converts toil into pastime and 
obstacles into wholesome stimulants. 

Enthusiasm is the offspring of hope and sympathy; and as such is 
peculiarly characteristic of youth, when the whole being thrills with 
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“ the joy 
Of young ideas painted on the mind, 
In the warm glowing colors Fancy spreads 
On objects not yet known, when all is new, 
And all is lovely.” 

This free, genial, and confident spirit, wherever exhibited, elicits our 
admiration ; nay, we almost do it homage, for its high character reveals 
its noble function. Age is furnished with other resources in habits of 
exertion and principles of action, and the force of early impulse may 
abate without essential detriment; but to the young, enthusiam is a 
guide in discipline and a support in trial, and woe to that youth, who, 
thwarted and depressed by the ills of life, experiences no exultant heart- 
risings in contemplating the joys and conflicts of the future. 

Such being the nature and office of enthusiasm, it demands cultivation ; 
and a judicious system of discipline will bring it into frequent exercise. 
But there can be no enthusiasm in any pursuit where there is no interest 
orsympathy. Divorced from enthusiasm, exercise becomes a mechanical 
drudgery, and discipline a painful constraint. Time, toil and talent are 
wasted by disregarding the law which requires the codperation of heart 
and hand in every successful enterprise. 

The student, above all others, requires the stimulus of a rational, 
glowing enthusiasm. In him especially, it should be fostered and 
encouraged. Under an unnatural and oppressive discipline, it may be 
supplanted by a forced energy or hopelessly crushed. But with it, 
perishes the freshness and elasticity of spirit which infuse an attractive 
interest into the commonest occupations of life. We have no sympathy 
with that Procrustean theory, which, violating every impulse of nature, 
forces intellects of every type to measure themselves by the same 
unyielding process, and judges all merit by its own narrow standard of 
conceit. 

A mind bereft of all natural zeal and warped into an artificial chan- 
nel, may excel in its own contracted line of exercise, while aside of 
that, its pigmy proportions are deservedly despised. But show us an 
example of living enthusiasm disciplining nature, and we will show you 
the elements of success in any sphere of legitimate exercise. Whatever 
be the composition of this effective agency, whether an indefinite hope 
of great accomplishments in future, founded on a vain conceit of supe- 
rior endowments, the novelty of new pursuits, or both combined, it is 
worthy to be cherished as an abiding principle at every period and in 
every department of active life, for it but echoes the Scriptural injunc- 
tion: “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

J. E. K. 
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The Outcast. 


I mer with a youth at a Western inn; 

His face was woefully pale and thin ; 

His great eye was fixed in a vacant stare, 

And I shrank from its wild and threatening glare, 
The glimmering light burned dim and low, 

As his tall form wandered to and fro. 

A fear of the syectral midnight hour, 

A dread of the wanton madman’s power 
Constrained me to speak, for I longed to know 
The cause of my strange companion’s woe. 
He turns upon me his fearful eyes, 

And slowly, and mournfully thus replies :— 


The dismal droning of the drowsy night 
Falls melancholy on my weary ear. 
The willow, moaning in the moon's faint light, 
The wild wolf howling through the forest drear, 
The frogs that pipe their woeful slumberous lay, 
The death- watch, ticking in the shadowy room, 
The lone bird wailing on the leaden bay 
Can ne’er express my heart’s despair and gloom. 
As some enchanted warrior, keeping guard 
With stony eye, in pond’rous armor clad, 
O’er Moslem treasure in the castle yard, 
So lifeless I. And people call me mad. 
O young enthusiasm, art thou fled, 
Ere twenty years have ripened well my beard? 
O lurid star, that lit my natal bed, 
Why, raging, hast thou thus my young heart seared? 
The maiden shudders at my cold, dead eye, 
My haggard cheek, my wan and wasted form. 
She never smiles, but like the wintry sky, 
Lowers cold, and dark. But I heed not the storm! 
No sympathy on earth? I'll gaze above! 
Lo, there fantastic clouds do gape and frown; 
Then proudly wheel and pour their tearful love, 
On love lorn earth, wide mouthed to drink it down! 
Ye Moorish hosts, constraind by wizzard spell, 
Arrayed in Andalusian mountain caves, 
I'll hie where ye in silent ghost-hood dwell, 
And join ye in a cup from Lethe’s waves! 
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Cursed be Ambition’s oriental dream! 
Cursed be the gold our miser kinsmen clutch! 

Cursed be Love’s glist’ning, treach’rous, mad’ning stream, 
Ye splendid phantoms, vanishing at touch! 

What! Court them o’er and o’er? Fame’s temple seek? 
Who'd brave the heat to make the sun his throne! 

Would’st fawn on kinsmen? Kiss some maiden cheek? 
Kiss Mammon’s shrine! Thyself and God disown! 

Bring wine! This night an hundred cups I'll drain! 
Hail wine's oblivion! Death’s swect antepast! 

Hail Sleep divine! Still thou my reeling brain! 
Hail shroud! Hail grave! O joy! I’m free at last! 


*Twas thus he died. And o’er bis lonely bier, 
Nove dropped the sweet oblation, pity’s tear. 

“O he was naught,” the village people said, 

“Love smitten fool, ’tis better he is dead. 

F’en as a bubble among mountain waves, 

So he is lost amid the sea of graves, 

What use was he? He died a loathsome sot! 
Pollute his ashes! Let him be forgot!” 

“ What use?” He might have led the throng, 

To fight for truth, and triumph over wrong! 
“Forgot?” THis mem’ry time can ne'er destroy, 
What was his anguish is a million’s joy ! 

For hear him shout an id the pallid throng, 
“Young hearts, despond not! Be ye brave and strong! 
Pause ye who trifle with our buoyant spring! 
Pause ye who never heard the Siren sing! 

The drunkard’s curse, the madman’s sullen moan 
May haunt your life, and mock your dying groan! 
Chide gently, and our erring feet reclaim, 

We'll cheer your winter with love’s grateful flame.” 


K, 8. 
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THE DeFOREST PRIZE ORATION.* 


Mystery: its influence in the Religions Training of mankind. 


BY AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ANALYSIS. 


Introduction. Universality and insolubility of mystery. ; 

Religion has two elements, the latter presupposing the former: I. Knowledge of 
God (Intellectual Element) and II. The recognition by the heart of our relations to 
Him—(Practical Element.) 

I. Mystery the condition of the attainment of the intellectual element of religion,— 
serving to lead the finite to a knowledge of the Infinite. 

1. Necessity of mystery founded in the constitution of the finite and its relations 
to the Infinite. 

2. Mystery the intellectual state which follows the failure of the practical reason 
to comprehend the recondite manifestations of the Infinite. 

3. Mystery the condition of the objective conception of the Infinite—i. e. serving 
to reveal to consciousness the intuitive idea of God. (a.) In the process, a 
priori. (%.) In the process, a posteriori. The necessity of these processes 
the only proofof God. ‘This intuition the logical faculty tries to reason away, 
instead of reasoning from, and from mystery runs into the absurdities of 
Atheism. 

4, Mystery in the Infinite driving us to personality and thence to the character 
of God. Pantheism denying mystery of personality, for that above reason 
substitutes that which contradicts reason—while Polytheist, seeking to per- 
sonate his idea of the Infinite everywhere, generalizes hastily and gets to the 
fiction of many infinites and many gods—argues from nature alone, not from 
his own single soul, and to satisfy his intuitions introduces mythic history, 
fate, chance. 

: 5. Mystery in the character and attitude of God felt in ancient mind, and every 

Poe separate soul driving us to faith in revelation and its divinity. Otherwise 

ies we must be Rationalists. Revelation a mystery, and why. The Deist who 
denies its truth, has greater mysteries to fight in Christtanity and Christian 
life. Mystery in revelation a presumption of its truth. 1. No mystery in 
pretended revelations. 2. Faith in a revelation not mysterious would be 
impossible. Revelation completes our finite knowledge of the Infinite. 

If. Mystery the condition of all practical religion, 1. in itself; 2. in its separate 
elements; 3. in the successive development of these which constitutes the religious 
progress of the race; 4. in the perfecting of these in practical life up to the realization 
of the ideal religious character. 


* The speaking for the DeForest Gold Medal of the value of $100, awarded “to 
that scholar of the Senior Class, who shall write and pronounce an English Oration 
in the best manner,” took place in the College Chapel on the 19th of June last. The 
Faculty were unable to decide between the performances of John M. Holmes, of 
Chicago, Ill., and Augustus H. Strong, of Rochester, N. Y., and the prize fell by lot 
to the latter. 
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1. Necessity of mystery to practical religion, from the constitution and condition 
of our present life of Probation. 

2. Mystery the condition of both great elements of practical religion—faith and 
reverence. 

(a.) Faith—two elements. 1. Intellect: this previously shown to rest in 
mystery. 2. Will: voluntarily trusting the testimony of the higher 
reason to things above practical reason. 

Mystery therefore a condition of faith—leading to God instead ot 
keeping us from Him. Unbelief logical result not of mystery but 
of a wrong heart. Faith rests on reason. Self-deception of mys- 
ticism. 

(b.) Reverence—two elements, viz: Fear and Love, each conditioned or 
perfected in mystery. 

3. Mystery affording ground and stimulants to intellectual progress in concep- 
tion of a God, secures a successive development of these elements, ensuring 
a progress of the race from a religion of fear to a religion of love, from rev- 
erence of force to a reverence of holiness. 

4. Mystery leading to the perfection of the elements in practical life, and thus 
to the perfect recognition of our relations to God. Our discipline is the 
child’s pupilage and training for a wider life—leading to 

(a.) Straightforward performance of duty, in humility, fortitude, submis- 
sion and a reasonable faith. 

(b.) Study of the two revelations. This the proper field of reason. The 
one great lesson is, that there is no mystery apart from finite weak- 
ness. Mystery an argument for an immortal life. 

(c.) Speculative doubt the trial and perfecter of the noblest souls. Ex- 
amples. Conclusion. 


ORATION. 


Wuen Raphael lay in his coffin at Rome, in the lofty chamber made 
sacred by the toils and triumphs of his supreme genius, high up above 
the gloom and pall and bier, and the hushed sobbing of the mourners, 
there stretched away into the broad and heavenly light that work in- 
comparable and sublime, painted with the life-blood of the artist and 
unfinished when he died—the Mystery of the Transfiguration. Impen- 
etrable and triumphant, it rose above the pallid brow and the withered 
hand that tried to paint it, yet shone with a calm and hopeful radiance, 
like the dawn of another and a cloudiess life. We are all striving to 
paint the mysteries. We chase their vast unutterable secrets till like 
Eurydice, they melt into funereal darkness. To us, as to the world’s 
great painter, the mystery of death alone unravels all the mysteries of 
life. We are walking over bottomless abysses on the filmy footing of a 
spider’s web. We dance beside great yawning chasms, all black with 
mystery. Beneath us and around us and above, it eyes us like the grim, 
ubiquitous faces in our dreams. Mystery in that which seems all lawless 
and incongruous in nature, and in that methodizing of isolated facts 
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which we call science and universal laws. Mystery in the age and 
vastness and regular processions of the universe,—in the shooting sap- 
phire crystal—in the making and motion of the worlds. Mystery in 
vitality, from the confervae on the water and the lichen on the rock to 
the complex, crowning life of man. Mystery in mind and its earthborn 
fetters, in its elements, the origin of its cognitions, the validity of its pro- 
cesses, its knowledge of the absolute and infinite. Mystery in the race,— 
its destiny, its backward movements, its shameful centuries, its labyrinth- 
ine wanderings in history. Mystery in revelation,—its sublime intimations 
and its awful silence. Mystery in the essence of all things and their final 
end. Mystery at last in God. Unfathomable gulf of mystery, girdling 
our little isle of knowledge—a gulf made only blacker as we stand upon 
its crumbling verge, and hold our rushlights over that silent waveless 
main, on whose still waters sleep eternal clouds and darkness, tower- 
ing with their dusky battlements to the blue and hopeful skies! 

This mystery is the condition and perfecter of all faith. The religious 
training of mankind has for its object the practical recognition by the 
heart of its relations to God. But no man can love or worship what he 
does not know. The practical presupposes an intellectual element, and 
the first step in all religious training must be the attainment of a 
knowledge of the Infinite. All things in nature and His word and in 
the upright soul are revelations. From them we learn of Him, and they 
no less than He must be above the perfect comprehension of the finite. 
For “the living garment of the Deity” which the earth-spirit in Faust is 
working out forever, leads us straight back to God, if we would find its 
essence, The lawless facts in nature are but secret workings of a law 
above our reason, or wisely hid in darkness, which is itself, with every 
other, His simple, fathomless volition. And God alone can comprehend 
the total relations of the simplest thing in nature, for each simplest thing 
is linked into the Universe, and manifests the Infinite. Much more then, 
that which can comprehend the essence of the Infinite, must be itself 
omniscient and divine. 

Hence in the very constitution of the finite and its relations to the 
Infinite is laid the foundation of mystery. We may define it as the in- 
tellectual state which follows the failure of the logical faculty or the 
practical reason, when it tries to comprehend the recondite manifestations 
of the Infinite. And the office which it holds at every step in the intel- 
lectual element of faith, is that of making objective and revealing to the 
consciousness of men, the intuitions of the soul, by which alone we can 
conceive the Deity. Not till the sensible reason with its proud vain 
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searchings is lost in mystery, does the higher reason, like the sublime in 
nature, lead us from the finite to the Infinite. 

We see this in the process a priori by which in natural religion we 
come to the idea of God. Every use of reason, we are conscious, is lim- 
ited and imperfect. We know that we are finite. Every motion of our 
minds is bounded with a wall. Now in this very finite being is shad- 
owed forth the being of the Infinite, as in the watch-tick all the eterni- 
ties are speaking, and in the grain of sand is dimly seen the illimitable 
universe of God. But how shall we know these latent grandeurs—how 
make them objective and consciously real? By the practical reason, 
which in reflecting upon its operations, will never cease the effort to ex- 
plain, until it finds itself all at a loss and in a hopeless mystery. Then 
alone appears this kingly intuition, like another Daniel after the Persian 
Magi. It declares the Infinite, or rather, in the scorching fire of mystery, 
the invisible inscription of the Infinite upon the higher reason, comes out 
all dark and vivid. Thus from the cloud of mystery, God speaks as of old. 

So in the process a posteriori, a man will never give ear to the sug- 
gestion of a higher cause than nature or himself, until his reason is 
baffled, and mystery compels bim to the Deity. When Adam, the 
child-man, rises from his sleep of nothingness to an outlook upon Para- 
dise and an inlook on himself, his reason fills with measureless, unan- 
swerable questionings. Not knowing “who he is, or where, or from 
what cause”—feeling himself imperfect, finite—trying to reason, yet in 
strange doubt and mystery, he bas no other oracle save intuition, which 
whispers of the Infinite, and content with its responses, he calls out to 
God. And thus the mystery without us and within, is given to lead us 
through the mystery of intuition, to the higher mystery of God. In the 
validity of this process man naturally believes, He gets to the idea of 
God never by argument, but always by a natural process, and when he 
would justify to practical reason his intuitive belief, he finds apart from 
the necessity of these processes, no demonstration of aGod. The clearest 
evidence of Him, is this His own sign-manual, fixed to the human soul. 

But the logical faculty rests never. It must try all things in its alem- 
bic. It cannot endure an unsolved problem. It is haunted by a mys- 
tery. And so, when in its own discomfiture, it finds the mystery of in- 
tuition, commanding its belief in the mystery of God, it startles and its 
rising pride is tempted to reason away, rather than reason from what it 
cannot explain. Shall the soul accept its own deep consciousness as 
the basis of all reasoning, or shall it enthrone the logical faculty above 
God speaking in the soul? The answer makes the Theist or the 
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Atheist, the one exalting his being by a faith in the absolute and _per- 
fect,—the other in the pride of reason and the hatred of obligation, de- 
basing his nature by a denial of its highest facuhies, by the monstrous 
assertion, justifiable in omniscience alone, that nothing in nature shows 
intelligent design, by the credulity which will not see a God whose exist- 
ence rests on the same evidence as that of our fellow-men, and which 
hides from the all-pervading mystery of nature, in the unutterable ab- 
surdity of chance. 

But practical religion presupposes something more than knowledge 
of the existence of the Infinite. We can worship only personality and 
character. When reason accepts the doctrine of the infinite, its mys- 
tery drives the intellect to a concrete personation. It may justify its 
belief by arguing God’s personality from its own, and from the marks of 
kindly and intelligent design around it, it may infer His natural attri- 
butes. But here again is mystery. Can Deity be personal yet omni- 
present? Can mind create that which is not mind? The Pantheist 
thinks not. He must understand before he can believe this mystery of 
the connection between the one great Cause and His great work. - So 
he bridges the chasm, and makes the two identical. God is all things, 
or rather all things are God, and the Pantheist’s weak reason is the sum- 
mit of the developed and self-conscious essence of the whole. He solves 
all mysteries indeed, but only by putting in place of that which is above 
reason, a system which is antagonistic to all reason,—a system which 
gives the lie direct to every fact of human consciousness and conscience. 
The Polytheist interpreted far more correctly this mystery of Cause. 
He could multiply Naiads for every stream, and woodland nymphs for 
every flower and tree, but he never could be an underhanded Atheist. 
He sought to embody his intuitive idea of God, but by a hasty generali- 
zation, he derived from it the impossible fiction of many infinites, and 
many gods. Then too, he invested them with every attribute of their 
supposed creations, until each one of his innumerable gods had as many 
mortal imperfections. His reasoning went not far enough, and it could 
go no further, for his argument for the justification of his intuitions was 
the argument from nature only, and her mysteries were explained not 
by a single infinite and spiritual conception corresponding to the soul 
of man, but by countless agents, working each in its own sphere and 
coéperating in the whole. This did not satisfy his intuitions, and in the 
lack of the one God, he stretched back his mythic histories to Chronos, 
or brought in the strange conception of a god-ruling fate, or sought a 
refuge from all mysteries in the irrational idea of chance. 
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The Polytieist needed a purer worship and a holier service than he 
could render to his gods. He needed besides the knowledge of the one 
great God, a knowledge of his attributes and government. He might 
perhaps suspect them from the supremacy of conscience in the soul, and 
from the tendencies of vice and virtue here, but what mysteries fettered 
the earliest steps of his belief! From these very mysteries, how many a 
man has fled, only to shape out for himself an imaginary world, free from a 
God in History, and a soul insufficient to itself—a world kept vitalized 
and whirling on by the supreme force of law, while the living God that 
made it, is banished from the Universe and the Rationalist is king! There 
were problems here which seemed of old to need solution, yet the divin- 
est conceptions of Socrates or Plato never solved them,—longings for 
the infinite and perfect which the mystery of inexpiable guilt choked 
down and smothered—desires for a more intimate acquaintance with the 
attitude of Deity to men, which dimly found expression in the resident 
divinity at Delphi and the responses of Dodonian Jove. They sought 
amid the world’s confusion and disorder, proofs of an overruling and di- 
vine administration. They sought in the mystery of their own unfetter- 
ed natures, an external system of moral control, which could alone 
crown conscience sovereign of the soul. They sought not only to do, 
but to know what duty was, in the mystery of what seemed a lawless 
universe and a lawless soul. The world’s deep voice in Plato’s mouth 
said God must help to teach men virtue. The world’s great cry went 
sounding up to heaven in that agonizing exclamation of the heathen 
skeptic: “O God! if there be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul!” 
It is the power of this mystery felt in each separate soul, and seen in the 
gloom and longing of the ancient mind, from which we rise to an assured 
belief in revelation. Until men feel this want and need and hopeless 
mystery, there can be no divinity for them in the message from on high. 

But while its single aim is clear and luminous, it is a revelation of 
mysteries, else it would be no revelation. And as in natural religion, it 
is only through mystery that we apprehend the Infinite, so in revealed, 
the mystery in its evidences and doctrines is forever leading us to God. 
He who like the Deist would deny its truth, must fight the greater mys- 
teries of Christianity and Christian life, and scout its external evidence, 
by premising that he will believe on no evidence whatever. The Chris- 
tian mysteries themselves afford presumption of their divine origin. All 
other revelations have reduced things infinite to the low reach of imag- 
ination and of sense. We could not credit a revelation which taught us 
nothing above reason, for it were contrary to the analogy of nature, 
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powerless over conscience, and leading us never up to its great Author. 
And thus through mystery alone we rise to a conception of the being 
and character of God, and reach at last in revelation the summit of our 
finite knowledge of the Infinite. 

(II.) But practical like intellectual religion, the recognition by the 
heart of its relations to God, as well as the attainment of a knowledge of 
Him, has its every element conditioned upon mystery. And not only 
this, but by giving ground and stimulants to progress in the intellectual 
conception of a God, it renders certain a successive development of these 
elements and their continual perfection, so that mystery in the religious 
training of mankind leads ever from a lower to a higher faith, and at 
last to the realization of the ideal of religious character. 

Here as before there is a necessity for its existence in the very consti- 
tution of our finite being. The solemn meaning of this life is in the 
word probation. It is a long gauntlet of character which we must run. 
Now infinite knowledge, seeing the end from the beginning, could scarce- 
ly be consistent with the power of temptation. And it surely is essen- 
tial to the end for which we live, the trial and manifestation of our 
character, that with the law of conscience known to be supreme, we 
should be left to conflict with the powers of darkness, not knowing in 
full the consequences of evil, nor the rewards of good. It is the grand- 
eur of our life, that we work as in a Jong mysterious polar twilight, and 
only now and then catch radiant gleamings of the sun. 

Now the first element of practical religion is faith. Faith is distinct 
from knowledge. In knowledge is no virtue, for there is no exercise of 
will. Faith is the voluntary trust in things not seen by sense, upon the 
testimony of the higher reason. Hence faith is impossible without mys- 
tery. At no step therefore in the attainment of an idea of God, is the 
evidence demonstrative. At every step we are convinced that we know 
nothing, and mystery sends us ever upward from the dim results of rea- 
son to the great Father of Lights. Mystery then in Nature and in God 
and in His word, instead of keeping us from Him, is meant to lead us to 
Him. And as the practical element of faith is in the will, unbelief is 
the logical result, never of mystery, but always of an uncandid and un- 
submissive heart. For those who will not see, there is a blackness of 
darkness everywhere, but light enough for him who in sincerity and 
truth desires it. Yet faith is as impossible without reason as without 
mystery. We believe only after evidence. It may not be demonstra- 
tive, yet the judgment must always be our warranty. Hence mysti- 
cism which puts in place of reason a divine illumination, is pure self- 
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deception, for belief in such illumination must rest at last in private 
judgment. Our faith then, while it is conditioned upon mystery is 
firmly based upon the evidence of reason. 

Thus the conversion of the intellect and will makes way for all proper 
affections of the heart. Sensibility follows ever on the track of intellect, 
and therefore true affections towards God are impossible without the pri- 
or faith that rests on mystery. But true reverence which in itself and 
its elements, love and fear, is the sum of all proper feeling towards the 
Deity,—of which all service, praise and worship are expressions,—is it- 
self the child of mystery. We reverence that which is beyond our pow- 
er of full conception—that which more or less fills up and satisfies the 
longing of the heart for something infinite and perfect. Hence the 
sublime in nature, and great men in history, have been sometimes objects 
of idolatry. But it is only the unsearchable and absolute, the vast in- 
explicable idea of a personal Divinity, and the power of its mystery in 
the heart, which can call forth the deep and lasting reverence of the 
soul. The fear essential to all reverence comes by nature to all men, 
but only in presence of the dread unknown. Hence the old Greeks, 
when the power of their mythology was fading, saved the worship of 
their fathers from the skeptic’s sacrilege and the crowd's contempt, only 
by the secrets of Eleusinia. Hence Egyptian gods sat grim and silent, 
with finger on their mouths. Hence priests of every age have triumph- 
ed over men by working on this natural awe of that which is mysterious 
and infinite. 

True love, that other element of reverence, is made perfect and sub. 
lime in mystery. To the perfection of all human love is needed a de- 
gree of knowledge, a knowledge of the quality of the affection centered 
upon us, but its grandeur and beauty are in its surpassing extent and 
exhaustless resources, which only by degrees we learn to conceive of, 
and never fully comprehend. Much more then in a love divine, is need- 
ed an infinitude of affection, whose mystery we are forever seeking to 
solve, but never with success,—forever coming nearer, but never fully 
reaching a knowledge of its depth and fullness. 

Now these great elements of reverence, love and fear, are each pres- 
ent but in varying proportions, in every attitude of the heart which 
follows upon faith, and these proportions are determined by the pro- 
gress of the soul in the intellectual conception of a God. Mystery 
first leads man to the idea of the infinite, and its various embodiment. 
The Polytbeist’s gods are personations of it, drawn from the powers of 
nature in their calm and their convulsion. He sees not so much the 
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order and goodness, as the all-conquering might of Deity, and his rever- 
ence is mostly fear. But mystery always drives to thought, and with 
his thought come sights of wisdom and benevolence guiding the helm 
of force. But as he rises to the faint conception of God’s character and 
a latent love blends tremblingly with fear, the mystery of conscious guilt 
is thick about him and the weak soul, unlike its God, clamors for revela- 
tion, and he knows it comes from heaven. Then as his intellect sees 
holiness the crown of all divine perfections, and learns that 


“Every cloud that floats above, 
And veileth Love—itself is Love ”— 


love penetrating all things, educing good from ill, and seeking out the 
lost, his reverence turns at last to perfect love which casteth out all 
fear. And thus mystery, without which we could have no intellectual 
conception of the being and character of God, is not only the condition 
of every element of practical religion, but by making certain an intellect- 
ual progress in our faith, it binds them all together in a successive and 
harmonious development, whose climax is the perfect love of God. From 
heathen altars and devil-worship and all horrid, slavish rites, mystery in 
the religious training of mankind is Jeading on forever the grand pro- 
gress of the race from a faith of fear to a faith of love, from a reverence 
of force to a reverence of holiness. This grand procession of the ages, 
embracing individual and nation, taking in all times and tongues, comes 
finally to worship in the single temple of the heart, whose only shrine is 
the beauty of holiness, and whose one God is Love! 

And now in the virtues of practical Christian life, mystery is working 
out the perfection of religious character. Our training here is the edu- 
eation of children to a higher and wider life. Some things our Father 
lets us know, and we may see the reason for His commands. Others 
He lets us know in part, trusting to our faith in his surpassing love and 
wisdom, as full motive to complete obedience. At times he ordains tri- 
als of our patience, some things concealing which he might reveal. By 
the child’s discipline, we grow to the full stature of developed men, 
strong in a reasonable faith, perfect in fortitude and humility and sub- 
mission. From the very consciousness of ignorance, we rise to a serene 
dependence on the Omniscient and the Infinite. Underthe broad shade 
of mystery, grow all the graces, like flowers, which through the leafy 
shelter of the trees, look now and then into the very depths of heaven! 
What stimulant like mystery to straight and earnest action! It teaches 
plainly that the end of living, is the wealth, not of a perfect knowledge, 
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but a perfect character. It puts to flight the mournful despair of Zeno- 
phanes, and the conceit of disputation. In the dark ways of thought, 
and strange confusion of this life, it builds a narrow but firm footing like 
the bridge of Pilgrim in the gloomy valley, and bids us walk thereon. 
And thus the path of duty takes us safely into the thickening darkness, 
and throygh the whispering of fiends, and past the flaming gates of 
hell! 

But mystery is none the less a grand incitement to the study of God’s 
two-fold revelation. The final cause of intellect is knowledge. We are 
not made with this desire to know, only like Ponce de Leon to chase a 
fleeting phantom to our graves. We may go far in reducing to great 
general laws the seemingly incongruous facts of nature, and in compre- 
hending then, the one great fact, that apart from finite weakness there 
isno mystery, and that all great secrets of the universe, for wise pur- 
poses made dark as night, or forever beyond our ken, are only the re- 
condite manifestations of an infinite and regular design, whose symmetry 
and beauty are above our knowledge, yet none the less forever sure. 
The mystery of general laws we cannot fathom. The essence of the De- 
ity, and His sublime volitions, must ever be a mystery. But the dark 
ways of Providence on earth, the sorrow and the sin, the trial and tempt- 
ation of this life shall be justified to reason, if not in this world, then 
surely in the next. What better argument for an immortal life ! 

In earthly mystery is sorrow. In the discipline of faith through 
which all men must pass, speculative doubt is preéminently the trial of 
the noblest souls. Eager to do the right, if the right be only clear, they 
live in constant struggle with the powers of reason. Tempted to ask 
knowledge before duty, to demand the why and wherefore of the dec- 
larations of the Infinite, in the weary strife of reason with the word of 
God, they yield at last implicitly to its high guidance, believing in the 
possibility of things incomprehensible. Gathering questions for eternity, 
they walk sublimely through the world, waiting “till the day break, 
and the shadows flee away.” I seem to see the noble soul of Foster 
walking this dim earth as in a tunnel, through whose gloom the heaven- 
ly light comes sometimes flashing, lighting up that sad pale face with 
promise of a perfect day to come! I see the iron face of Luther grow 
broader and more serene as in some hour of devotion he puts to flight 
the devil and his doubts, and gazes into heaven! I see Judson in that 
lonely bamboo hut amid the jungle, tortured for months with doubt, and 
worn with ceaseless prayer, going to work again at last, with a face shin- 
ing like an angel’s till he died! I see the Christian poet of the later 
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time, with a brow on which the calm of lonely meditation sat, yet with 
a heart big as the world he lived for, and full of unutterable sympathies, 
free at last from all his troubled questionings, and resting in 


blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” 


As the sun of reason sets in clouds, and the lonely night comes on, each 
Christian grace comes out like the clear stars above, while climbing the 
horizon of the mind, like the full round moon, and silvering every cloud 
of mystery, is that old hope of the apostle: “ Now we see through a 


glass, darkly, but then, face to face!” : 
Brass. 
“ xexopuduévog aiSoms 
Homer. 
“ The brass that seems to speak.” 
Macautay. 


“In the olden time—long ago,” men feigned a series of ages which 
should mark their declination from the good old standard, and to each 
a name was given, which should serve to characterize the periods. Un- 
der the mild and beneficent sway of Saturn passed the fruitful cycles of 
the Golden age. Then the Silver age advanced, and men’s characters 
no longer rang the tune of the true old yellow coin. But a darker era 
was approaching, and soon the silver light no longer flooded turret-top 
and tower, but faded into a grim and ghastly gleam. The Brazen age 
claimed its own. Though succeeded, and for a time superseded by the 
age of Iron, it has still retained its place, the natural Age of Man—the 
proper appellation of “alltime.” Each succeeding century gives new 
pledges of its perpetuity. It finds the assurance of its immortality in 
the grim egotism of Johnny Bull,—in the fantastic politeness of Paris 
and its strongest hope and fullest expression in the voluble and versatile 
Young America. 
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In treating our subject, therefore, we shall enter into no detailed ac- 
count of its various family branches, but confine ourselves to that. par- 
ticular species which gleams in the eyes and informs the features of the 
sons of men. Having premised thus much, we shall pursue the usual 
method, and consider our theme, Ist, Subjectively; and, 2nd, Object- 
ively. 

I. As to its existence in, and influence on, the man. As the ore of 
the baser metal which bears its name is found imbedded deep in the 
earth, so brass preéxists in the character and constitution of the individ- 
ual. Education is the miner, who brings it first to light, spreads it o’er 
the face, and causes it to radiate from every lineament. When it has 
thus grown in the man to the dignity of an influence, its effect upon 
him is peculiar ! 

1. It begetteth in him extreme satisfaction with himself. Himself 
is the center about which he himself revolves. In the mirror he sur- 
veyeth his attire,—his kids—his cane,—his coat, and lastly, him- 
self, and pronounceth themall “very good.” The words of the poet con. 
tinually recur to his mind : 

“ Here I stand before thy sight, 
For gifts an’ grace, 
A burnin’ an’ ashinin’ light 
To a’ the place.” 

He conceiveth the universe to derive dignity from the fact that it was 
all made for his own peculiar gratification. He loveth science as it 
serveth to render him attractive; art, as it contributeth to beautify his 
person; and nature, as it setteth off his own perfect loveliness. 

2. He becometh complacent. Perfect satisfaction engendereth per- 
fect tranquillity. He pityeth the whole human race. He compareth 
them with himself, and is overwhelmed with a sense of their own infe.- 
tiority. He looketh at himself and exclaimeth, “‘ What a piece of work 
isman?” He considereth himself “ fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
He hath 

“ A certain cast about the eye, 
A certain lifting of the nose’s tip, 
A certain curling of the nether lip, 
As if in scorn of all beneath the sky.” 


8. It implanteth in him self-conceit. Conceit hath in him an abid- 
ing place. It twinkleth in his eye. It writeth itself in hirsute charac. 
ters upon his upper lip. It radiateth from his countenance generally, 
He resteth in the full assurance of perfection. He hath a “ child-like 
faith” in the superiority of all his endowments. 

VOL. XXII. $1 
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II. Such being the influence of this subtle metal on the inner man, 
we shall next consider it in its outward manifestations. 

As a consegence of his extreme satisfaction with himself, he concludes 
that others are equally well satisfied. This belief affects his entire con- 
duct toward others. 

1. He becometh impudent. He sporteth and cherisheth a tawny 
bamboo, with which he whippeth invisible poodles as he traverseth the 
street. He stareth through his double barreled opera glass at lovely la- 
dies, and thinketh his stare reciprocated. He looketh daggers and all 
manner of edge tools at his betters. He expendeth his patrimony upon 
himself, and considereth that charity, in beginning at home, hath made 
a very good beginning. He longeth for areturn of the fagging system, 
and thinketh the present immunities of Freshmen a “ vain thing.” 

2. He becometh of easy virtue. He circumventeth his tailor. He 
purchaseth of him costly raiment and fine linen, and remunerateth him 
by negotiating with him extensive loans for himself. He loveth “to 
steal awhile away” from college duties. His health and stand decline. 
He is afflicted with strange maladies. His excuses are pregnant with 
instances of heroic fortitude in the endurance of pain. They are inval- 
uable as works of imagination. 

3. He loseth himself in admiration of his genius. He splurgeth 
before Freshmen, and conceiveth himself to wield 

“The wand of eloquence, whose magic sway— 
The sceptres and the swords of earth obey.” 

He skinneth rashly. He crammeth his coat sleeve instead of his head. 
He disproveth the proverb—e nihilo nihil fit. He darkeneth speech 
with many words. He becometh a “ sounding ‘ brass’ !” 

4. He becometh cruel. He getteth himself up and perambulateth 
the streets. Like Brummel, he exhorteth females to gaze and die. He 
cultivateth the society of ladies. He collecteth from them trinkets and 
tokens. These he exhibiteth to crowds of envious males. He smileth 
significantly. He looketh volumes. 

5. He is “ all things to all men,” and everything to himself. He 
thinketh himself happier than the ancients,—for while they erected a 
statue of bronze to him who served them well, he is his own statue,— 
portable and omnipresent,—to him a “ joy forever.” When he cometh 


to solve the sad enigma of the grave, he “sitteth and singeth himself 
away”— 


Oh—when released from earthly toil, 
I “ shuffle off this mortal coil,” 
May I be buried ’neath the soil, 

In brass. & K. 
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The Age of the Beautiful. 


Our age, though eminently boastful, makes no pretension to the beau- 
tiful. A generation made proud by looking upon the fruits of its own 
mechanical and scientific genius, is uneasy by reason of conscious defi- 
ciency in the ideal and sublime; it disrelishes contemplating a race of 
more tasteful descendants, fused by the mingling harmony of finer sen- 
sibilities, and seeks to hide its shame, and to satisfy its pride with com- 
placency, by the plea that the age of beauty is already past. Angelo and 
Raphael seem to have perfected art by catching and confining to matter 
the bright soul of beauty. The great old fathers of song seem to have 
drained dry the springs of Helicon. 

This self-complacent theory ill accords with modern experience, and 
seems utterly at variance with the growth of the soul, and with our 
brightest anticipations of the future. And your indulgence is now so- 
licited to the proposition that the Age of the Beautiful is yet to come. 

The most of us, by religious fuith, anticipate a distant period of moral 
happiness ; and, in so contemplating it, we seldom dwell upon its physi- 
cal and intellectual elements. We are so charmed by the holy inter- 
course and spiritual harmony among the men-angels with which we 
people that future world, that we come to regard this as its only, rather 
its chief glory. While, however, man is of earth, he must inhale hap- 
piness in terrestrial air. He must supply with proper and grateful nu- 
triment the body, the intellect and imagination, as well as the faculty 
of veneration. If we concede that God has put the fountain of happi- 
ness in a pure heart, you will suffer the arteries to convey the gushing, 
sparkling flow, throughout the entire man, and feed every sense with 
delight. Else were that soul better at once emancipated from the clog 
of sluggish flesh, and set to endless prayer in the most solemn temples 
of Heaven. He that is all saint can scarce be man. And an age of 
complete happiness must be an age of perfect manliness in body, in soul, 
in variety, in activity. 

In such an age, upon what must human powers be exerted? Then 
will there be no scandals, no accounts of wars, arsons, murders, legisla- 
tions and litigations to cumber the press and engross all minds. Indus- 
try, skill and science will have filled the world’s coffers with unmeasured 
wealth. This, a temperate and pure minded generation cannot squander 
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in luxuries and gluttonous banquets. They must employ it in the pro- 
duction of the beautiful. Nor has the Deity forbidden this use of gold. 
Everything, everywhere and always, is full of beauty. The richly 
freighted argosies of nature, planets, suns and systems, swim in seas of 
light and beauty. Nay! Even the scales of monsters, and the echoing 
shells of senseless fish, amaze with their wondrous cast and coloring, 
And shall man, their proud paramount, walk abroad in sackcloth, and 
pine in sunless caves? Had God designed man to wander through the 
earth in sadness and mourning, he would have darkened the whole globe, 
and filtered the glorious sunbeams through a pall of clouds. Nature 
has, -noreover, enjoined upon man to adorn his person with rich appa- 
rel, Else, as the most deserving, had he been furnished with a garb 
suited to every clime, more varied and more beautiful than the plumage 
of the bird of Paradise. Solomon lavished upon the Jewish temple the 
choicest woods, and gems and gold ; nor was man ever reproved for act- 
ing in conformity to the suggestion. Never did reason nor the voice of 
God rebuke mankind for loving and elaborating beauty. Nay! rather 
does the splendor of nature provoke him to the grateful task. 

Again, we claim the futurity of the age of the beautiful, because art 
is progressive and endless in variety. 

If there be an incorporeal, spiritual life, it must be one of vital thought. 
The soul longs for action without weariness, exercise without the neces- 
sity of repose. It has the promise of perpetual happiness. Now upon 
what can the soul act, and in acting be happy, except upon the task of 
unraveling and admiring the brilliant marvels of the universe? Will 
the soul be confined to old and familiar forms? Shall the eye sicken 
and the brain grow drowsy with forever staring at a single object, 
how beautiful soever it may be? No! They will plunge deeper and 
deeper into the infinite expanse beyond. Can it be, then, that there is 
such an absolute and paltry ideal residing in the finite and half devel- 


- oped soul of man, that Grecian art has already realized it? Forbid the 


cold, ungenial thought! Say rather, that when one ideal has leaped 
from the brain to animate the canvas or the marble, a brighter and no- 
bler one will succeed to imagination’s throne, until the feeble hand shall 
prove utterly powerless to express the lovely conceptions that throng the 
rapt and yearning soul. And as man draws nearer an unalloyed spirit 
life, the more will he abjure the cloying pleasures of gross carnality, the 
more ardently will he crave that soul happiness found in studying and 
developing the beautiful. 

We have argued a multiplied demand for beauty from the progressive 
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character of art. We now proceed to maintain this position from the 
consideration that the development of art is concomitant with moral 
growth. Wherever and whenever the world has been most fully disen- 
thralled from prejudice, bigotry, and the constraints of tyrants, which 
are all manifestations and effects of a shattered moral constitution, there 
and then has been displayed the most zealous devotion to both the fine 
and the useful arts. 

When the appalling brutality of the earliest Greek religion culminated 
in the sublime mythology of a subsequent period, then it was that forms 
of real beauty began to issue from the studio of chastened genius. The 
purified moral sense of artists revolted against the reproduction of mon- 
strous relics of barbaric superstition. And when religious zealots were 
clamorous for their dragons, centaurs and fawns, the artist, leading a 
noiseless reform, subdued their distorted features, and clad taose abor- 
tive conceptions in a rich disguise of beauty. And a generation of af- 
fectionate sons palliated the savage crudities of their fathers by inlaying 
them with splendid myths, comprehending the noblest moral precepts 
ever yet attained by a heathen people. And our age, as the most mor- 
ally enlightened, would also be the most artistic, were it only more spirit- 
ual. We are dealing with hard matter, and converting the peaceful 
earth into a bedlam of rattling hammers and furious engines. Among 
us the honored ideal is the man of the most noise to over-bluster, the 
strongest arm to overpower, and the most subtle cunning to overreach 
his neighbor. If we have more spiritual truth, Greece had a stronger 
spiritual sense, and enjoyed fuller conviction. With us the Idealistic 
and Mystic are swallowed up in excess of the Sensational. With Greece 
the subjective and objective, as well as the absolute and phenomenal, 
subsisted more nearly in their true relations. And art will never find a 
genial and sympathetic home until the age of reason has merged into 
the age of soul ; until heartless assent has yielded to earnest faith; un- 
til the arrogation of moral preéminence has been supplanted by fruition. 
We have seen that the Beautiful is exhaustless, and that, in the glorious 
day of the world’s regeneration, finer sensibilities and clearer discern- 
ments will demand and find brighter beauty. Man’s social nature also 
will make the same imperious demand. For, without pain and sorrow, 
the present jealous world would be a parched and dreary waste, unwa- 
tered by the tear of compassion. When the spiritual age shall bring 
great exemption from our present ills, there must be a fresh excitant to 
quicken affections and provoke sweet sympathies in all breasts. That 


. excitant is the Beautiful. 
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We further argue the futurity of the age of beauty from the more 
exalted powers and the more extended means which will then be brought 
to its production. 

Through the thick, black curtain of intervening ages, dawns upon us 
the twilight of an effulgent day, when the warrior shall smooth the 
grim scowl upon his brow, and hang his armor to rust in the halls of 
time forever: when the statesman shall no longer plot the aggrandize. 
ment and overthrow of principalities: when the legal throng of noble 
talent and proud genius shall no longer demean their powers to petty 
litigations: when the universal earth shall owe allegiance and do hom- 
age to but one Sovereign. For then shall the vaunted brotherhood of 
man, ceasing to be a hypocritic mockery and a snare to innocence, be- 
come a sublime and joyful reality. 

These thousands of restless minds must find employment. And 
where, I ask, can this be found so pleasant and so profitable, as in the 
elaboration of the Beautiful ? 

And more. Untold millions have been squandered in war. Almost 
one-half a nation’s wealth is absorbed by the intricate machinery of gov- 
ernment in the protection of the other half. More than Golconda’s 
treasures are worse than wasted in senseless amusements, revelry, de- 
bauchery and gluttony. But the spirit of the Millenium shall bring in 
His triumphal pageant peace, justice, industry and temperance. Who, 
then, can estimate the wealth that will be rescued from dissipation? 
What channel must this seek? Not the pursuit of truth alone, for truth 
unflavored with beauty, is too unsavory a dish for the mind of man. 
The world’s swolen coffers shall be gladly poured forth upon the shrine 
of divine beauty; nor need we fear that she will ever withhold her bounty 
from genius at once chastened by reason, and consecrated by the spirit 
of the All-Beautiful. 

The sculptor and the painter shall in that day, with more exquisite 
art, portray holier emotions. They will not overshadow their produc- 
tions with a drapery of hate, terror, revenge, and all their sickening 
train: but hallow them with expressions of lofty soul and deep serenity ; 
and oftentimes with gleams of impassioned hope and joy and exulta- 
tion. The sculptor’s and the limner’s diadem await them in the far-off 
future ! 

The clouds of sunset and the emerald forest; the great waters and the 
warbling rivulet; the caroling bird and the heart of man shall unfold 
new glories to the poet's vision. He shall visit rolling systems, past and 
future, in his fancy’s flight discovering more and more of the boundless 
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majesty and holiness of the Everlasting. He shall bear away the soul 
to “lap itin Elysium,” on pinions of language grander, nobler and more 
melodious than any tongue ever yet spoken by mortal man. Believe 
me! The proudest laurel will shade the poet’s brow after long, long 


Then shall the minstrel wake a new lay. Music is yet an infant art. 
The richest harmonies of Germany and the sweetest melodies of Italy 
would doubtless grate harshly upon the ears of listeners in the spirit 
land. Music is the poetry of inarticulate sound; and the day may come 
when heart-thoughts, sentiments and emotions will be as well presented 
in this poetry, as in the poetry of language. Should this prove true, 
the inanimate organ will be taught to speak a tongue which, as yet, 
man, the intelligent, but imperfectly understands. Under the guidance 
of such an art, how will the lyre soothe and delight! How will the 
human breast echo a response to every note! How will men and angels 
above unite their voices, tuned to holiest concord, to swell one grand 
paean of ecstatic joy and praise! Then will be added a new anthem to 
the songs of Nature, fresh harmony to the music of the spheres. Be- 
lieve it! The minstrel waits for the Millennium to consummate his tri- 
umph, and award to him his rightful scepter ! 

Thus shall the earth in that coming age, “bud and blossom as the 
rose.” Would we could behold that world, gemmed with blooming 
garders, lovely homes, stately temples and gorgeous palaces ; adorned 
with a profusion of statues and paintings, and all the enrapturing chil- 
dren of genius; resounding with the chords of wedded poetry and min- 
strelsy. By Beauty will heart link with heart. By Beauty shall the 
sons of men revel in the virtuous pleasures of memory, fruition and hope. 
By Beauty shall they aspire to mingle in sweetest sympathy with the 
myriad angelic choirs scattered among the stars. Through beauty will 
they win nearer access to Heaven, and render profounder and more joy- 
ful adoration to the Soul of Eternal Beauty. All hail, blessed and 
resplendent future ! H. K. 8. 
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THE POLAR SEA. 


PRIZE POEM. 


The Polar Sea. 


BY GEORGE WHITEFIELD FISHER, NORTH WSITE CREEK, N, Y. 


Wuere a king of line ancestral 
In a gorgeous palace reigns, 
Viewing, from a niche fenestral, 

Glacial plains ; 


Where o’er desert wastes are drifted 
Waves of hoar and crystal sand, 
And proud pyramids are lifted 
Loft and grand ; 


Where a city rich and olden, 
Ere began the storied time, 
Flourished with its columns golden 
And sublime ; 


’*Mid a realm of power imperious 
Centred round the northern pole 
Surges of a sea mysterious 
Ever roll. 


Since the hand of The Eternal 
First in ether launched the earth, 
Ere the beacon stars supernal 
Had their birth; 


Since the Land and Sea were sundered 
By the fiat of the Word, 
There its billows loud have thundered 
Heaven-heard. 


Never o’er its echoing water 
Booms the cannon’s brazen throat, 
Nor in wakes of crimson slaughter 
Navies float. 


Unseen armies guard the regions 
Round that weird and wingless deep, 
And on palisaides stern legions 
Watches keep. 
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Phoebus’ shafts, that, level-driven, 
Sweep the broad and bristling field, 
On the ice-glazed mail are riven 
And the shield. 


Then the triumph vaunting blazon 
Gleams from iris-painted panes, 
And the winds’ deep diapason 
Fills the fanes. 


But when sun-sent shafts returning 
Catch in pinnacle and spire, 
Seem the gilded structures burning 
As on fire. 


Far the flames are seen at even, 
Like a Moscow ’mid the snows, 
When Aurora glassed in heaven 
Gleams and glows. — 


But Humanity is weeping 
O’er her heroes’ sacred forms, 
While they ice-embalmed are sleeping, 
And the storms, 


Noble victors, chant a pean 

O’er the crystal-cofined tomb, 
And white pillars mausdlean 
Skyward loom. 


There a Franklin fallen glorious 
Lies beneath some unknown mound, 
And a Kane received—victorious!— 
Fatal wound. 


Vanquished he the guards patrolling, 
And the storm-king’s towers scaled, 
Aye, he heard thy billows rolling 
Sea unsailed! 


Thou art history's now, her pages 
Sound thy name in gladdened strains, 
She shall send it down the ages 
Linked with Kane's. 


Chant, still chant the choral measures 
Of thy awful thunder hymn, 
In far isles still hide thy treasures— 
Far and dim. 
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But no more in calm defiance 
Roll with ceaseless solemn flow, 
Given art thou now to Science, 
Man shall know 


All the beauty neath the darkling, 
Moaning, rolling ocean’s waves, 
He shall dive where gems lie sparkling 
In thy caves. 


He shall gaze on waves before him 
Over circling surges far 

And on thee that beamest o’er him 
Zenith-star ! 


He in coming time shall wander 
Where as yet no step intrudes, 
Where thy tribute streams meander 
Solitudes. 


The Beauties of Mand. 


ae “Heard are the Voices, 
ee Heard are the Sages, 
The Worlds and the Ages. 
‘ Choose well, your choice is 
Brief, and yet endless.’ ” 


Men have been compared with a great deal of aptness to sheep,— 
wherever the leader goes the whole flock unhesitatingly follow. In ac- 
cordance with this principle, when the giant Maga came out in a wither- 
ing criticism on Tennyson in general, and Maud in particular, every 
paper-blotter, from the steady quarterly reviewer down to the most in- 
significant half-editor of a back county weekly, must express his most 
unqualified disapprobation of the new poem. Even the only apprecia- 
tive admirer of Tennyson, who has pointed out his beauties,—we refer 
to the Cambridge Essayist,—hardly dare risk himself to do more than 
disagree in general terms with his predecessors. Now as some do like 
Maud, and we among the number, we will make an attempt, though one 
necessarily imperfect, to show some reasons for so doing. 

First of all, what is the object of the poem, what the one idea that 
breathes throughout the whole, that points every expression and colors 
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each scene,—for without such a leading idea the most skillful poem is 
but a string of aimless sentences? It is not to please by incident, for 
the plot is of the simplest, nor yet to allure and frighten to sentimental 
sympathy ; it is to inculcate into the English mind the great moral les- 
son that life should be earnest, unselfish and active ; that the sluggard, 
the hermit, the scorner of work, are useless lumberers in the world, that 
“« Life’s no resting time, but a moving, 
Let thy Life be Deed on Deed.” 

It is to teach us that life is a solemn reality, that we move ever in a 

twilight land between the Eternities. 

“Stars silent rest o’er us, 

Graves under us silent,” 
and that it behooves us all to work faithfully, and work unselfishly, 
while it is yetday. Our great American poet teaches this in mellowed 
and thoughtful numbers, the great German minds by thrilling exhorta- 
tions and words of fiery vehemence. Tennyson prefers to trace the 
history of a passionate, noble, too acutely sensitive soul, which must 
suffer keenly and really, which must be tried by bitter mental anguish 
and heartfelt disappointment, to learn from the depths of its own Person- 
ality that man lives not for himself alone. His characters have all the 
fire and feeling of a Werther, joined to a far higher grade of intellect. 
They are 
“ Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will, 
To strive, toseek, to find, and not to yield.” 

Need we specify Locksley Hall, the Princes, The Two Voices, in each 
of which we find a varied expression of the same mind? Disgusted 
with the world, its lies and its cheats, its hypocrisy and hollowness, they 
seek in the settled gloom of misanthropy, or the quiet of an undisturbed 
retreat, that peace which a diseased society had denied them. But 
through an ordeal of affliction, through this Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, they come to a loftier stage of development, and learn that they 
were born to 

“ Live a life of truest breath, 
And teach true life to fight with mortal wrongs.” 

Now, though such characters as these are by no means rare in actual 
life, they are not easily understood by their fellow men. What we call 
practical men, stiff conventionalists who have never dared think outside 
of what is written, and shallow brains cannot comprehend nor sympa- 
thize with the erratic and often improper strayings of beings so com- 
pletely their antipodes. 
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It is from the difficulty of assuming this stand-point, that Tennyson 
can hardly be called a people’s poet, and Maud, which is peculiarly 
Tennysonian, is consequently peculiarly unappreciated. 

Such is the object of this poem. To attain it, to pass from cynicism 
to philanthrophy, a certain number of stages must be passed through, 
each of which is shown in the successive soliloquies. We have not time 
to do more than glance at the principal divisions of the poem. Besides 
the first and last soliloquies, which may be regarded as-prologue and 
epilogue, setting forth the first condition and final result, the poem may 
be divided into three separate parts. From II to VII inclusive, is the 
stage of doubt, from VIII to XXI, the season of certainty, from XXII 
to XXV, the period of frenzy. 

Let us examine these more minutely. The prologue gives a picture 
of a mind gloating over the image of a father’s suicide, and of a world, 
irredeemably steeped in sin, misery and death, yet all the while “smil- 
ing a hard-set smile.” Here, as everywhere, Tennyson’s great forte, 
what has been termed his dynamical treatment of landscape, is most 
happily shown. A, to us, pleasant and somewhat tame spot, but the 
scene of a father’s suicide, is 

« —— the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 


Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood-red heath, 
The red-ribbed ledges drip with a silent horror of blood.” 


The sight of beauty and the love of woman work a change—a very 
gradual and reluctant change, for it is not an easy thing to believe that 
truthful passion lives any longer under the sun, very difficult indeed to 
suppose that the poor and unknown should be blessed with the love of 
the rich, the famed and the courted. Rarely do we find more powerfully 
portrayed the rapid revulsions of feeling, the yielding one moment to 
the instincts of the heart; and the next called back to distrust and hate 
by the raven of a morbid suspicion, that ever croaks 


“Keep watch and ward, keep watch and ward, 
Or thou wilt prove their tool.” 


Doubt, however, is an abnormal condition ; sooner or later truth must 
triumph, and nought is stronger than the truth of love. Slowly, resist- 
ingly, but certainly, we yield to its power. What a change it works on 
a mind long accustomed to brood over its own deformities! The face 
of nature resumes her wonted smiles: 

“It seems that I am happy, that to me 
A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea.” 
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He learns the beauty that surrounds him; his thoughts flow in tuneful 
unison with the dvipibyov yeAcopa of nature. As an expression of this 
feeling few sonnets can surpass the much admired soliloquy in the 
Hall garden. 

But this happiness is not complete; a nameless something is wanting. 


“ Blest, but for some dark under-current woe, 
That seems to draw—but it shall not be so, 
Let all be well, be well.” 


It is the secret dissatisfaction of a spirit destined for nobler work than 
the dallyings of love. Traveling the beaten track of life, he would 
never have made a hero. Pain, not pleasure, hastens our natures. Short 
sighted critics have blamed the poet for not closing his plot at this point. 
But for us, we always dislike such lame conclusions, always hate that 
the hero of a hundred dangers should marry, make money, rear children, 
patronize small charities, acquire 


‘A fair round belly, with fat capon lined,” 


and finally be surmounted by an epitaph in bad taste. The workers 
of the world were never schooled by such discipline. Hatred and envy 
had been the cause of his former asceticism ; actual anguish must make 
him know, before be could sympathize with, the misery of others. It 
comes. Ina moment of anger he kills the brother of his affianced bride. 
She dies with grief. Flight, insanity, the cell of the maniac, are seen in 
glimpses. It is a singular fact, mentioned by Bishop Percy, that Eng- 
lish poetry surpasses that of any other nation in the number and power 
of its Mad Songs. If any of our readers would take the trouble to com- 
pare this portion of Maud with the poetical ravings given in the Rel- 
iques, they cannot but perceive the manifest superiority of Tennyson in 
this difficult department; yet withal, in the most incoherent portions, 
there is a certain method in the madness, 

The storm passes. A calm soothes the troubled spirit. In the pur- 
suit of the noble and the good, in battling for the right, in the devotion 
of a life of unselfish action to a holy purpose, the soul finds at last its 
dwelling place, its long sought home, and own peculiar sphere. 

Maud is a lesson of life, and as we close its pages, the solemn words 
seem to reécho from the experience of time, 


“ Choose well, your choice is 
Brief, and yet endless.” 


D. G. B. 
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Two Weeks in and Around London. 


Imacrne us at the end of a twenty-day voyage, and just beginning 
our experience of English life. Our party of eleven all found rooms at 
the same Hotel, and leaving the ladies, the gentlemen went en masse to 
the Custom House to pass our baggage, which the Romans rightly 
named “impedimenta.” The officials were obliging, and we soon re- 
turned, choosing, after the manner of the newly landed emigrants in 
America, the middle of the street. Contrary to all hygienic rules we 


would have a hearty supper of land provender, for the enjoyment of — 


which three weeks at sea had prepared us, 

An early start the next day, and a plentiful infusion of American en- 
ergy into the sure but slow arrangements for English traveling, enabled 
us to see the harbor and docks of Portsmouth, the gorgeous yacht of 
the Queen, Nelson’s flag ship, many others of the British Navy, the most 
beautiful part of the Isle of Wight, which to us, fresh from the sea, 
seemed an earthly paradise, and to reach Brighton late in the evening. 
The following morning we strolled through Brighton, and then took the 
ears for London. Away we dashed through tunnel and valley, over 
plains, until, fairy like, the Crystal Palace reared its beautiful propor- 
tions on our left. Soon we passed from it, and St. Paul's, looming 
through a London fog, met our gaze; then a few minutes’ ride over the 
tops of houses and we stopped in the greatest city of modern times. 
For the first few days London completely dum-foundered us—its size, the 
immense current of life ever flowing in the streets, the huge proportions 
of its public buildings, the parks of hundreds of acres, the docks and 
bridges, the accumulation of wealth, and energy for good and evil 
amazed us. We strolled in the streets by day and night, rode over the 
routes of miles in the city on the omnibuses, lingered on the bridges, 
sailed on the Thames, looked from the ball of St. Paul’s dome, and the 
top of the monuments, visited churches, palaces, museums, and places 
of amusement, and more and more felt how great this one part of 
Britain was, and more and more alone. I have been solitary on moun- 
tain tops, and in dark valleys, on lakes and rivers, in mansions gloomy 
by the withdrawal of the sunshine beaming from friendly faces, in sick 
chambers when dear ones were departing, in watches by the dead, and 
in a grave yard where hopes were buried, but never so completely alone 
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as when jostled by hurrying crowds in London at mid-day. St. Paul’s, 

although the effect of its size is marred by the low situation and the 

proximity of other buildings, is grand in its extent, and beautiful in the 

finished workmanship of many parts. I loved to loiter under the dome 

during the hour of service, listening to the organ’s swell, the bass of 
men, and the treble of pretty boys in the choir, and musing over the 

monuments. Also, late in the day, when wearied with the bustle of the 

day, it was refreshing to spend a half hour in its darkening silence, and 

when a full moon brought out the massive outline, I wanted to spend 

hours before it. Westminster Abbey is of richer workmanship, but 

lacks the grandeur of size, when compared with St. Paul's, The Parlia- 
ment House covers a large space, and has a beautiful exterior, but is 

badly located, and does not show to advantage except from the Thames. 

The interior is handsomely finished, and is divided into the room for the 
Lords, one for the Commons, committee and other rooms for the trans- 
action of public business. The present building is made to include the 
old Westminster Hall. Through the kindness of Mr. Dallas and Mr. 
Peabody we obtained tickets of admission to the sessions of the Lords 
and Commons, and heard several of the public men, as lords Panmure, 
Derby, Ellenborough, Palmerston, Mr. Roebuck, D'Isreli, and Frederick 
Peel speak. Except lords Derby and Ellenborough, none displayed 
much oratorical power; the general manner was tame, a simple, busi- 
ness-like style. Lord Palmerston, despite a hesitancy in speech and lack 
of effective gesture, has a certain indescribable something which com- 
mands your attention ; you feel that a strong man is speaking. I have 
experienced the same when listening to Seward in our Senate Chamber. 
Both houses are magnificently decorated and furnished; that of the 
Commons pleased me most; except when speaking the members kept 
their hats on. Buckingham Palace is somewhat imposing in appearance, 
externally ; we did not see the interior as the Queen was there, and no 
strangers are admitted except during her absence. In the royal stables 
some of the horses realized all my expectations as to the good qualities 
of English thorough breeds. The National Gallery has some good and 
many common paintings. 

The Tower has historic interest, and the collection of ancient and 
modern armor is large; models in wood of men and horses, show the 
ancient suits to good advantage ; in the room filled with deadly weapons 
from all parts of the world, I practiced Langdonics with some of the 
war clubs, 

The Crown Jewels disappointed us; they were not as magnificent as 
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we expected, especially the Kohinoor, The British Museum would in. 
terest one for weeks. I spent a few hours very agreeably in the Library 
of 750,000 volumes, having a good guide through the politeness of the 
librarian, to whom I had an introduction. By an act of Parliament, 
every publisher must send a copy of every new book to the Library, 
which secures a large accumulation of books, at no particular cost to 
anybody. In one department are files of newspapers from the earliest 
down to the issues of to-day; the gradual change from the small tract 
to the mammoth sheet is noticeable. The evidence of what skill, wealth 
and energy can accomplish is strikingly shown in the Tunnel under the 
Thames, although as a connection between the two parts of the city, 
affording a transit for vehicles and pedestrians, it is a failure. Some 
queer feelings arise when walking through it under the river; one thinks 
of Jonah, and of the fish story in Hiawatha. By the by, the English in 
general do not like Hiawatha as much as Longfellow’s other poems, 
which they value highly. Of London divines, Hamilton has a beauti- 
fully smooth, poetic composition, but a poor delivery ; Cummings a 
still, somewhat quaint, and very penetrating style of writing and speak- 
ing, and in some abrupt practicalities resembles Henry Ward Beecher; 
and Melville, the “golden tongued,” reasons strongly, writes most cor- 
rectly, has a fine voice, and little but graceful action; he is a good model 
for pulpit orators. He preaches in St. Lothbury Chapel every Tuesday 
morning, and such is his power that men of business leave their count- 
ing rooms and throng the church, much as when Chalmers preached his 
astronomical sermons. The church is in the heart of the busy part of 
London, and the contrast between the bustling service of Mammon with- 
out, and the quiet service of Jehovah within, is very marked ; in-the one 
the spirit is purturbed and worn, while in the other the better principles 
of our nature are exercised and developed. Spurgeon is worthy of a 
separate article. Other churches also, in England, are opened during 
the week, especially all Cathedrals, where the full service of the English 
Church is read each morning, with the accompaniment of the choir and 
organ. 

At Greenwich the hospital for sailors and the observatory interested 
us. In one of the buildings there are very good naval paintings, and 
many interesting relics, among them those of Sir John Franklin. We 
happened to be there at supper time, and saw the scarred and maimed 
old veterans of many battles take their evening meal; all attention ap- 
peared to be paid to theircomfort. On the way down and back we 
sailed past the mammoth Great Eastern; although but partly com- 
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pleted, she looks well; yet many predict that she will be a failure. 
Other pleasant excursions were made to the Crystal Palace and Hamp- 
ton Court. The first is a wonder for size, symmetry, and ethereal light- 
ness combined with great strength ; most of the interior is divided into 
various courts, as the Egyptian, Moorish, &c., decorated in styles corres- 
ponding to the names; other parts are occupied by bazaars, refreshment 
rooms, a concert hall, picture gallery, and collections of the peculiarities 
of different climes, in animals, inhabitants and vegetation ; the machinery 
arcade is on the ground floor. The grounds are laid out very hand- 
Somely in terraces, walks, rural scenes, artificial caves, lakes, and are 
adorned with a profusion of flowery statues, summer houses, and extensive 
water works. In public grounds the English far surpass the Americans, 
both in their size and expensive decoration. Hampton Court was built 
by Cardinal Wolsey, and when his king asked why he was erecting a 
finer palace than any of the royal ones, the wily courtier replied, “to 
make it a fitting present for your Majesty,” and the buildings and 
grounds well agree, in their splendor, with this story. Here we first met 
with the velvety turf peculiar to England ; it is a fine grass, with a spe- 
cies of moss intermixed, and is kept short and close by frequent cutting, 
say once every eight days, and by rolling. In the palace were fine 
paintings, among them several by West. Also in the Chapel at Green- 
wich was a large one of the shipwreck of Paul at Melita by him, which 
the old tar acting as sexton showed with much pride, saying the 
“maker” was born in America, but lived most of his life in England, 
and told the story of the brush made from a cat’s tail with great gusto. 

At Hampton Court the avenues of trees were magnificent, as I told 
an Englishman, almost equal to those of elms in New Haven. Between 
you and me they were even ahead. On the artificial lake, for the first 
time, I saw a swan, a noble fellow, and found that the beauty of its 
more than snow-white plumage, and gracefulness of motion had not 
been extravagantly praised. A twilight walk through Bushy Park to 
Kingston, and tea with a genial English family was a pleasant wind up 
to the day. 

Another day passed quickly away in the Zoological Gardens in Re- 
gent’s Park. The grounds cover acres, and the animals are arranged as 
near as may be with a reference to their habits. Our traveling menage- 
ries give no idea of this collection of birds, beasts and creeping things. 
The monuments of London are fine, especially “ Fire Monument,” a 
fluted granite column, with a representation of flame on the top, erected 
to commemorate the great fire and plague; the Nelson Monument on 
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Trafalgar Square, of similar style, with a fine statue of the hero on the 
top, and bronze basso relievos of events in his public life about the base ; 
the Duke of York’s, and the huge equestrian statue of Wellington in 
bronze, opposite the Piccadilly entrance to Hyde Park—this last is very 
imposing. Wellington for the land, and Nelson for the sea, are the he- 
roes of England ; you meet memorials of them everywhere. 

The reformatory institutions of London are extensive, and are effecting 
a good work. The Field Lane Ragged School reminded me somewhat 
of Davenport in New Haven, as it was before the present convenient 
room was occupied. One afternoon, when sauntering in Hyde Park, we 
unexpectedly came to Rotten Row, where none but equestrians are ad- 
mitted ; it was a beautiful sight; there were fully a thousand riders, 
male and female, most of them splendidly mounted, walking, trotting, 
and cantering, with cheeks flushed and eyes brightened by exercise; 
some attended by servants in livery, and all very distingué in appear- 
ance; on one side were spectators, walking, or sitting under the noble 
trees, and a little beyond the serpentine winding amid the verdant turf, 
and then the “ Drive” thronged with the carriages of the nobility; both 
men and women of the upper classes were noble in appearance. 

We were again favored in seeing the fashion and beauty of the Cap- 
itol, which is that of England, for during the session of Parliament all 
of note center in the metropolis, at the Opera on the last appearance of 
Ristori. Both from our box, and when passing out in the throng, we had 
good opportunity to see the audience; the men realized my expecta- 
tions of men and gentlemen ; the ladies were hearty looking, and had 
an air of refinement, but a New Haven audience shows more delicate 
beauty. Ristori completely entranced me by her tragic power, her 
tones, looks, and gestures thrill me even now. E. L. H. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


At a meeting of the Class of 1858, held on the 11th inst., the following com- 
munication from a member of the Board of Editors was presented: 


Yate, July 10th, ’57. 
GxntLemen,—Please accept my resignation of the editorship you gave me. 
Permit me to make my warmest acknowledgments of the honor and trust 
reposed in me when you elevated me to the position I now yield. I need not 
tell you that I regret the necessity which forbids my serving you longer and 
more successfully in that capacity. 
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Had I met your confidence and expectation with my best exertions, I should 


not now crave an opportunity to make amends for the past. All I now ask 
js, that you will forgive my ungrateful sloth and carelessness, and that, if you 
hold me in remembrance you will forget my failings. 


Thanking you most heartily for your sympathy and assistance in my recent 

calamities, permit me to bid you a classmate’s sad and painful Good-Bye. 
Your sincere friend and classmate, 

Class of ’58. H. K. 

The above resignation was accepted, and the following Resolution passed 
unanimously : 

“ Resolved, That we extend our sincere and hearty sympathies to our class- 
mate, H. K. Sarru, in his recent calamities, and that while we lament his mis- 
fortune, we can but admire his talents, and love that genial warmth of heart 
which has ever been displayed in all his connections with us.” 

Pursuant to the action of the class in accepting Mr. Smith’s resignation, a 
meeting was called on the 21st inst. for the purpose of supplying the vacancy, 
and the first ballot resulted in the choice of “ Cuauncey Szymour Kettoce, 
Bridgewater, N. Y.” 


CLARK SCHOLARSHIP. 
Class of 1857—Wiper Smita. 


COLLEGE PREMIUMS. 
For Declamation—Class of 1859. 


1st Division, © 2d Division. 3d Division. 
lst Prize, Edward Carrington, William K. Hall, Robert A. Stiles. 
Henry M. Boies, . William A. Stiles, 
% de { Daniel Bowe, Diodate C. Hannahe, Joseph H. Twichell. 
. Homer G. Newton, 
d E. Franklin Howe, {Joseph T. Tatum, 
— Asher H. Wilcox. 


Editor's Table. 


“ Huo uNnpIQuE Gaza.” 


“ Hrraerwarp all hands gaze,” according to the free rendering of the pert 
Academician; and it is the consciousness that we are the ‘ gazing stock’ of so 
many curious eyes, that will render us extremely timid and retiring. But, 
Gentle Reader, we shall take you by the hand and utter our Good-Bye in “ ex- 
pressive silence.” More than this we “would notif we could,” for Editors’ 
Tables at this season, like all other tables, are a humbug the world over; 
and we “could notif we would,” for we are crowded into a corner by our clam 
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_ orous contributors, and in the “goodness of our Editorial heart” we cheerfully 
acquiesce ; moreover the recreations of the student’s “ haleyon days” in pros. 
pect are already “ befuddling” our brain, while Fairy Choruses, like the Hourig 
of Islam, seem to beckon us thither, and we are deaf to all but their soothiag 

“ Come, come away,” ete. 

Reader, we cannot resist. The garrulous “old Bell” has already relapsed 
into a glum silence of seven weeks,—the inspiring serenade of our newly. 
fledged Sophomore brethren—the triumphant round of our exulting Biennial 
Juniorites, and the rallying of the Regatta victors “ in futuro.” admonish us 
that all but ourselves have yielded, and with a heartfelt God-Speed to each ins 
his vacation pleasure-search, we lie back in our Easy Chair to take 

“One long, last, lingering look” 
of our dear old Sanctum, and nervously slipping our worn quill behind our ear 
eagerly join the throng. 
EXCHANGES. 


We are happy to add to our Exchange List “The Young Men’s Magazine,” 
and “Cosmopolitan Art Journal,’ New York. We welcome them both to our 
literary constellation, and wish for each what their tone and literary merit 
deserve—abundant success. We have also received and placed on our list, the 
first number of “ Russell’s Magazine,” Charlestown, 8. C., which by some over- 
sight has not, before, been acknowledged. Waiving its political sentiments, it 
does great credit to its Editorial ability,and to the increasing literary enter- 
prise of the State. 

Putnam, for August, is gotten upin fine style. We are sorry it has had 


to give up its character, from an high toned Literary Magazine, to a popular 
Harper-like publication, vending superficial pleasure instead of entertaining 
instruction, merely for the sake of existence. The event is a woeful comment 
on the literary taste of American readers. 


Advertisement.—A liberal premium will be paid to any one who will furnish 
the publisher of this Magazine with Nos, 8 and 9 of Vol. 21, and Nos, 5 and6 
of Vol. 22. 

Notice.—The Editor of the last Lit. was not aware that the “ Advertisement 
of Messrs. Colon and Spondee” had appeared in print before, and therefore 
takes this opportunity to free himself from the charge of plagiarism. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Annual Premium for English Composition of this Magazine is now open for competition. 
A Gold Medal of the value of twenty-five dollars will be awarded to the author of the best prose 
article, sent to this Magazine, under the following conditions: He must be an undergraduate 
member of this Institution, and a subscriber to the Magazine. Every article designed to com- 
pete for the premium, must not exceed eight pages of the Magazine in length, and must be sent 
to the undersigned through the Post Office, on or before the fifth Wednesday of next term, 
(October 14th,) accompanied by a sealed envelope, containing the name of the writer, and in- 
scribed with an assumed name. The envelope will be returned unopened, except in the case of 
the successful competitor, 

The board of decision consists of two resident graduates of this College, elected by the 
Editors, and the Chairman of the Board of Editors. 

D. G. BRINTON, Chairman of the Board of Editors. 
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